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A THEORY AND VINDICATION OF THE 

COMIC. 



To write of the spirit of comedy in all serious- 
ness seems droll enough, which is perhaps the rea- 
son there is in English no satisfactory treatise on 
the subject. The first effort with us at a state- 
ment of the nature of comedy is, so far as I know, 
Meredith's essay on "The Comic Spirit," of value 
assuredly to whoever is able to read it; yet, is 
one ever quite sure one has got out of it exactly 
what Meredith put into it? At all events it has 
not been popular, nor very generally illuminative. 
For my part I was obliged to do some thinking 
of my own (because, probably, I did not fully un- 
derstand Mr. Meredith), and to present succinctly 
the results of that process is the purpose of this 
paper. 

Comedy does not necessarily manifest itself in 
any one particular literary form. The word 
"comedy," therefore, as used in this paper, desig- 
nates a spirit, a mood, an intellectual and emo- 
tional attitude which has, to be sure, manifested 
itself chiefly in drama, but had long ere that em- 
ployed the fable, the epic, the ballad, or even the 
lyric poem, each in its way a congenial form. 

The comic spirit follows close in the wake of 
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the tragic, because it proceeds in part from it. 
What seems to me the psychological view of the 
origin of comedy can be stated as follows: There 
is an instinct in every species for the preserva- 
tion of the type. The barnyard fowl, distinguished 
by a coat of paint, is not envied. Considered sin- 
gular, he is jocosely eliminated. It is the instinct 
of the species to preserve itself from whimsical 
variations. Monstrosities, produced naturally or 
artificially, are removed. A most fortunate in- 
stinct, only it operates less happily with man. 
Of animals the survivor is the most competent to 
meet the needs of his physical life. No variation 
can maintain itself unless distinctly in the direc- 
tion of greater strength, speed, cunning, courage, 
love. But schoolyard and barnyard are in this 
respect unlike. With humanity the "fittest," us- 
ing the word in its best sense, that of subserving 
the greater interests of the race, is not always by 
any means he who is best armed for defense, most 
competent to find the means of subsistence, most 
formidable in aggression. Wherefore it is an 
early discovery that when we have reached man 
this instinct requires some check. 

While on the whole the brave man fares bet- 
ter than the coward, the bravest dies first, and al- 
ways and inevitably must die first. It were, there- 
fore, very well to be brave, yet not too brave, else 
one would be eliminated, without a chance to pass 
on one's special temperament and disposition, 
either by continuously obtruded example, or by 
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actual procreation and rearing of offspring. Now, 
therefore, the hero-song appears more or loss a 
calamity song, the calamity gloried in as proving 
the hero to the uttermost, and the tragic spirit is the 
soul of this song which first assumes some such 
form as the popular ballad, the lay, the epic, 
yet ultimately finds its proper body in the well- 
knit drama. It compensates the hero for his life 
cut short, and it raises up offspring for him by 
setting forth his example when he is not there to 
do it in person. Thus tragedy may be termed a 
device to advance the species, obviating the dan- 
ger first apparent in man's breed, of the "best," 
the most redoubtable, the most beautiful, inev- 
itably perishing. So taught, we call him who per- 
ishes, because the best, a "fool/' to be sure, but 
piteously add an epithet which changes every- 
thing, and as "God's fool" he imposes on us and 
exacts worship. 

Now tragedy does not deter men from following 
in the footsteps of the "God's fool." On the con- 
trary, it encourages, incites to rivalry, for, thanks 
to human courage, death allures, provided it be a 
death to some purpose. The death of the hero 
has worth then as a display of courage and an 
appeal to courage. Moreover, it assigns new work 
to its cause; it indicates the high purchase price 
of virtue, and is the main origin of moral values. 
Thus the hero's calamitous career does not dis- 
hearten; the death of the hero is not a punish- 
ment of his deserving, but a revelation, a precious 
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privilege, an ecstatic reward, an allurement of 
glory. Sueli is the vis tragica and the ors trayica : 
to set forth and further commend by an ap- 
peal to the esthetic sense the reasons for such 
a death; to make it fascinate supernaturally be- 
cause it leads without fail to some God, or some 
Ciod-like perfection of mau. 

Now, when tragedy is well established, and has 
come to dominate the finer intellectual life of 
men, certain specious errors gain more or less 
general acceptance. First, since the hero is a sin- 
gular person, all singular persons are, suppos- 
edly, heroes. The old instinct, tending to elim- 
inate the peculiar, odd and strange, is quite re- 
versed. Artistic dime museums are temples of a 
new religion, and set up therein, for popular wor- 
ship, any person who is sufficiently singular ! Every 
"monster" supposititiously a hero, godman, or 
avatar, is to be fostered and fended, lionized and 
aped! Second, and worse, as peace more and 
more settles down on the cultured community, the 
hero's role is perceived to be interesting, with 
peculiar immunities and perquisites; a role that 
can be affected with profit after some preliminary 
study. The "sham hero" then appears and 
breeds this kind prolrfically. Now these two, the 
protected "monster" and the cunning "sham 
hero," result from the ascendency of the tragic 
spirit over the mind of civilized man. 

A corrective is required which is instinctively 
and inevitably produced somewhat in this wise: 
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First, the tragedy, which lias grown in intensity 
(each artist endeavoring to outbid his predeces- 
sor for popular favor), becomes so grossly exag- 
gerated, makes so excessive a demand on the cred- 
ulity of an ordinary person, that all honest awe 
passes away, and the common man, suddenly 
aware of his advantage, takes his revenge on the 
"hero," against whom, deep down in his soul, he 
lias always cherished a grudge, because so arro- 
gantly greater (ban himself. Putting it another 
way: by the natural, instinctive self-love of the 
"hero" the growth and development of tragedy 
along the Jiue of least resistance occurs and accel- 
erates. "When it lias traveled too far in the direc- 
tion of melodrama, it is overtaken by the literary 
reaction, namely, the first attempt at artistic 
comedy, probably more or less of the nature of 
parody or burlesque. It exposes the "monster,'* 
and does so by a more heavy overcharging of all 
that the tragic artist has been doing or misdoing, 
till the product is quite incredible and preposter- 
ous, and supplies the occasion for an instant re- 
versal of judgment and feeling. Soon the "sham 
hero," when burlesque has had its little turn, is 
directly attacked, without regard to tragedy, lurid 
and overcharged, and often the attack is con- 
ducted very subtly and cunningly. We have seen 
the "hero" and know just what he does in ad- 
versity (having always been in ndversity, at least 
when officially presented to us), and so we are 
quite armed, if we be the "sham hero", for all 
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contingencies — except prosperity. Just as in the 
tragedy, therefore, the hero meets calamity, in 
comedy the cunning "sham hero" is embarrassed 
by not meeting the calamity when it fell clue, and 
the "sham hero" openly convicts himself; or the 
calamity is held in such malign suspense that the 
honest "would-be-hero's" watchings have wearied 
him, until he betrays the fact that he is not alto- 
gether so well prepared for actual calamity as he 
had believed; that he had only been ready for the 
appearance of calamity, and not for the appear- 
ance of calamity! But, of course, the exposure of 
the "monster" and the "sham hero" and the 
foolish "would-be-hero" is the truest vindication 
of the real "hero"; wherefore we see comedy has 
but come to the rescue of tragedy at its critical 
hour, and is not its foe, but its loyal fellow and 
friend. 

It is strange that history,in a frolicsome mo- 
ment, when naming her first great comic artist 
should have perpetrated a pun. As his name ety- 
mologically affirms (or can be made to affirm by 
some violence to its integrity), Aristo-phanes was 
in his works a "display of the best," — the best 
for his breed and race. ^Yhat tragic artists like 
/Eschylus and Sophocles had displayed by suffer- 
ing, he displays and champions with laughter. 
The God of Life is still very good; and ecstasy 
(the stand out of and above self), his holiest boon; 
and enthusiasm, the sense of his divinity within, 
the pledge of his favor. But to illustrate the in- 
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timale connection between comedy and tragedy 
let just a few examples be suggested. The sol- 
emn balderdash of scholastics in theology and 
law without true literary expression; then Ra- 
belais. Later, for similar reasons, Erasmus. The 
mediaeval romantic lay in verse, then volubly in 
multiple volumes, — and Don Quixote with Sancho 
of the Paunch ride forth. The first part of the 
"Tale of the Sorrowful Knight" was to kill a 
craze; the second, to kill his hero for fear others 
might live by exploiting him if he were left alive. 
Yet the result — a profound, world-moving com- 
edy of the mad idealist and the gross man of the 
senses. Richardson, sweetish-sentimental, self- 
consciously chaste, and Fielding's "Joseph An- 
drews" and "Tom Jones." Or further back, the 
early tragedy of Marlowe, then comedy with 
Jonson and Shakespeare. Then tragedy once 
more. Shakespeare, Webster, Ford, and through 
Fletcher and Massingcr to riotous comedy. Not 
that each mood always fiuds its worthy artist, but 
the sequence of moods and their interdependence 
remains for the historian to record, and the stu- 
dent of aesthetics to ponder. 

II. 

Now what is the psychology of the comic spirit? 
Why do we laugh? Should we go to the psycholo- 
gist for counsel and the solution of our problem; 
he is so solemn a personage that he probably could 
not catch laughter in his laboratorv to isolate and 
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analyze. Hence, we shall have to dispense with 
his aid as best wc can. Two things suggest them- 
selves without the aid of his profounder special- 
ist wisdom, as indispensable conditions of the gen- 
esis of laughter, 

First, a perception. That is the flattering trait 
of comedy, that in consequence of this prerequi- 
site it is only for more or less intelligent people, 
such as we. A perception? Ah, yes, a percep- 
tion of unreason. And that is not to be had, God 
willing, of any but reason able individuals. A per- 
ception of illogicnlness, incongruity, unfitness of 
means to ends! Hence, no comic perception with- 
out some knowledge of the world. And comedy 
notably does not belong to the young, nor appears 
to rejoice a wholly unsophisticated period. It 
comes most buxomly welcome to a period of ac- 
cumulated experience, knowing what ought to hap- 
pen, and therefore schooled to detect absurdity, 
should the opposite occur and soberly present its 
credentials. A perception, then, first and fore- 
most. 

Next, something else and more. To see things 
unreasonable and illogical, to realize the incon- 
gruities and the mesalliances of life, is not, I 
think, the essence of good cheer. Usually it might 
be expected to entail a fit of melancholy, spleenful 
disgust with life, or lachrymose despair of £ood. 
Dnt when such a perception is preceded, ushered, 
guarded, and decorously followed up by an in- 
veterate, stalwart, omnipresent optimism (often 
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true child of a good digestion) ; when it is com- 
pelled to hobnob with a vital, vigorous conviction 
as to Hie Tightness of things, or their indefinite 
capacity for righting themselves or being righted; 
the faith that the universal order, odd to relate, 
will somehow continue quite well without even 
ourself to superintend evolution, and that God 
"manages," none knows how, in His Heaven after 
all, and on His earth much more than half the 
time at the worst - t why, then, the above-mentioned 
perception of the incongruity, absurdity, pervers- 
ity — inside-outness or upside-downness — results in 
another and totally different emotion than the 
classic blues of Burton and his bilious confrater- 
nity of all ages. This secondary emotion (dispel- 
ling the primary, should it have chanced to outrun 
faith a little and ventured into the open of con- 
sciousness) is the Comic. I cannot describe it, nor 
define it I can onlv assert that it arises without 
fail from the perception aforesaid, if concurrent 
with that quick, essential "faith." Then you have 
the flash from the two poles, the meeting kiss of 
extremes. 

But someone objects : there is also a laughter 
that proceeds not from faith? To be sure. Yet 
such laughter is of quite a different nature from 
that above called "comic." It is rather what we 
denote by "cynical," or, more picturesquely still, 
by "devilish laughter." It is due to a perception 
of incongruity and a perverse theory apparently 
demonstrated by it. The malignant joy arises 
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from vanity gratified, superior intelligence adver- 
tised, and the chance of the company which envi- 
ous misery loves. It is an odious, dogmatic un- 
faith bred of "the dog in the manger/' and fed 
on the shadows of "sour grapes;" a diet so un- 
nutritious as to explain its ravenous hunger for 
any lickerish morsel of veritable mishap. The 
degrees of the sincerity of such a faith in evil and 
death will measure the hideousness of the laugh- 
ter. A cynical moment may sometimes give the 
zest needed by comedy, — the zero point for vital 
temperatures, the minus to offset the plus; but a 
cynical piece of art is a contradiction in terms, as 
an art work must, to be such, please nobly, and no 
noble pleasure can be had (save by inhuman 
ghoul) from mere insults hurled by fiend's laugh- 
tcr at truth, good, and beauty, at man and God. It 
is most unfortunate that a careless use of the 
words has often caused the "cynical" and the 
"comic" to be confounded to the serious prejudice 
and misvaluation of the latter. 

A brief summary may here be apposite. Comic 
emotion originates from the co-existence of a per- 
ception of incongruity and a persistent conviction, 
(not probably more than half conscious and in 
all likelihood quite unexplicit), that in despite of 
such incongruity things nre right. The error, the 
failure, the insanity, if you please, of the partic- 
ular life-form under consideration, only serves to 
emphasize the success of life on the whole, an in- 
stance of the exception cited for the more effect- 
ive proof of the rule. 
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If we turn now to the victim of our comic per- 
ception, to the mask, type, role realized for the 
uoucc in a living individual as a person, we find 
ourselves obliged to recognize a distinction cre- 
ated by the mood iu which we envisage him and 
his predicament. If the victim is regarded as 
responsible morally for what he misdocs and suf- 
fers, if his errors, sius, shames, are all held to be 
of his own wilful, stupid making, then we are per- 
haps aware of a certain antipathy for him, or in- 
dignation; and our laughter is of the sort known 
as "satiric." The satire may become so virulent 
as to lapse into invective and irate diatribe, till it 
lose every vestige of artistic form and charm. On 
the other hand, if the victim is plainly not respon- 
sible, or if we feel kindly towards him, moved of 
our common kinship and kind, and endeavor to 
make out to ourselves that be is not really re- 
sponsible, — but some fate, genius, imp of ill luck, 
sprite of goodhap, whim of dame fortune, — we 
look at everything the victim does and says quite 
differently. The laughter is gentlc-natured, and 
the comedy of the variety called "humor" may 
range to "farce" and vulgar "horse play," when 
it waxes uproariously rollicking, thus easily stray- 
ing beyond the limits of art. 

Out of sympathy and antipathy, then, for the 
"victim" of the comic perception arises the dis- 
tinction we denominate "humor ,: and "satire"; 
and should that personal feeling caper too madly 
for the restraints of good breeding and artistic 
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form, they degenerate; and this degeneration is 
shown in a coarsening of the caricature which 
most inevitably characterizes such comic work. 

If, however, the "victim" is considered neither 
responsible nor irresponsible, or as both at the 
same time for divers reasons, we have the shake 
of the brain rather than of the belly, betraying it- 
self in the unwicked twinkle of the eye, and the 
gracious waver of the mouth-corners; the dis- 
passionate laughter of the gods on Olympus, 
whence the inspiration for impartial, divine com- 
edy (in a truer sense than Dante's), as playful 
on pure surfaces, disinfectantly severe to fester- 
ing deeps like the rays of the all-seeing sun, yet 
ever nninvolved, unembittered, not forfeiting dig- 
nity, reposeful, serene, aloof. This supreme sort 
of comedy, neither humorous nor satiric, per- 
chance an equal blend of both, — a chemical com- 
bination, not a mechanical mixture, — is difficult 
of production, and still more difficult of general 
understanding; the reason, simply that most 
folk are not habitually dwellers on Olympus, 
nor prepared to laugh sanely and sublimely with 
the immortals. So the comic artist, however seri- 
ous and high his intention and stringent his self- 
imposed abidance by the subtlest laws of his art, 
asks frankly the assistance of humorous antic or 
satiric scowl ; setting himself up now as a judge, 
again condescending as a fellow to the fool; now 
wit, now wag, now prophet, now clown, so as to 
sustain by digression the interest in his main work 
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of such as cannot for long relish the fine flavors of 
nectar and ambrosia; whose comic sense is situ- 
ate in the major part of them, the belly rather 
than the brain, to borrow Meredith's epigram. 
Such is an explanation of the paucity of master- 
pieces in pure comic art, and the adequate apol- 
ogy for the usual blending of genres. 

hi. 

Now the imposed brevity* of this paper forbids 
all specifications, illustrative suggestions, rebuttals 
of charges fair and foul. Wo cannot call for help 
on the great Molierc, king once of the united king- 
doms and scattered principalities of the comic, 
or his latest royal scion, King George, surnamed 
Meredith, no doubt on purpose that the populace 
might even to-day ascribe to him the authorship 
of "Lucile," and be caught unawares in a jest. 
The Daudet of "Numa Koumestnn" and the Cau- 
det, also, of the "Pope's Mule" and of "Tartarin 
dc Tarascon"; Juvenal, austere and dire, and 
Ben Jonson, exquisite in "Volpone," brutally 
realistic in "Bartholomew Fair." Ah, for allow- 
ance, the girth a Falstaffian book might grant, to 
call up the shades — nay, materialize the men! 
Aristophanes of the "Birds" and the "Frogs"; 
Lucian of the "Trip to the Moon" and the Olym- 
pian and philosophic topsy-turvy-doms ; La Fon- 
taine of the "Fables," ay, and of the "Contes" 

•For further sumptions, s^o Studies In Comtc Literature, A Syl- 
labus. University of Chicago Press, 1906. 
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(let us mention them solto voce) ; Le Sage with 
his beloved ne'er-do-weel of a "Gil Bias," or 
Beauinarchais with the deviceful barber who loves 
"close shaves"; Rabelais, the ogre omnivorous 
and alas, obscene ; Fielding, in eighteenth century 
costume, yet betrayed by his speech, lineage, and 
blood; Heine of the angustly droll "Atta Troll," 
of the North Sea with its salt winds of satire; By- 
ron of the cutting "Don Juan"; Hugo of "les 
Chatiments"; Swift with his awful "Gulliver"; 
Nietzsche with hisbrillant "Zarathustra"— enthu- 
siasts all (each in his way) for a diviner breed of 
men; Dickens or Thackeray; the sentimental 
Shakespeare of "As You Like It" and the serious 
Shakespeare of "Measure for Measure"; the sav- 
age ironies of the Bible, both Old and New Testa- 
ment; the grim "bonhomie" of such a paternal 
"father" as Tertulian; the exquisite malice of such 
an anti-reformer and lover of monks as Erasmus ! 
How one would like to put them each and all in the 
witness box, and proceed to swear them in ! It is 
only right to state that whatever in this essay has 
been put with oracular dogmatism was gained by 
wholesome commerce with these worthies, now a 
bit and then a bit, and would not ever have been 
reduced to order, save for that need of defense 
felt by all of their friends and lovers against the 
advocates of an unjoyful, iniquitous, soporific 
gravity and gloom, who stalk abroad lugubriously 
devout in broadcloth or in sackcloth, to the shame 
of the earth and the despair of heaven. 
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Youth, for all its natural excess of happiness, 
nay, po reliance because of it the rather, is wont 
at times to take itself with becoming seriousness 
and solemnity (not to say miction), with a flaunted 
yet blushful self-pity for its gifts of head an 1 
heart and their disproportionate terrestrial rec- 
ognition. Its self-consciousness and naive ego- 
tism induce it to cherish the doleful domino, and 
hug philosophically the shadowed side of every 
street. The mature man, who has suffered much 
and survived more, knowing few hurts mortal, 
and fewer still, alas, immortal, walks out freely 
in the open, if such there he, and deems the road 
not ill. In our teens the gruesome elegies, and in 
the forties or ripe fifties the pyrotechnics of the 
boy! The truth is, perhaps, that what we contrib- 
ute to our life is what we value most: in vouth 
our melancholy, and later on our gaiety. Only 
what the spirit has created for itself will it make 
much of; and therefore it is the older man who is 
glad that the worst things are usually ready to 
hand, and the best things scarce, that he may ad- 
dress himself bravely to the production of these, 
and take a creator's joy in the process. If wilful 
optimism be the saddest pessimism as some main- 
tain, we suppose a willess pessimism must be hilari- 
ous! Heine, at all events, is well aware that the 
future ages would scarce be edified to learn that 
lie loved Agnes, — some Apics or other, once upon 
a time, — any Agnes for the matter of that, saint 
or sinner, — if he should be permitted to write his 
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little legend across the firmamental blue, with a 
Norway spruce for a pen and the fire of /Etna for 
indelible red ink! lie is romantic no more, anj 
lias wooed the comic muse. Figaro, on the other 
hand, has acquired the habit of instantaneous 
laughter at every turn of events, because of the 
long experience of misery. lie laughs at once lest 
he should catch himself weeping; and he is sure 
one comes out better in the end by using one's 
wits, than by an inopportune abuse of the lachry- 
mal ducts. Such his "brave philosophy"; and it 
wins the reader — and the day. 

Jloliere, the sick man, mocks the physician of 
his times, and the sick man likewise, and theu feels 
almost well; cheated husband and lover, he makes 
no end of mirth at the expense of male egotists 
who deem they hold securely human hearts in the 
hollow of either hand, or in the still hollowcr pre- 
tenses of their moral codes. Moliere, the deeply 
religious man, exposes the pious hypocrite; im- 
practical, often baffled enthusiast that he is, for 
sincerity and truth, he mercilessly assails in "Don 
Juan" the man who purposes always to be him- 
self by indulging every whim, and in "Alceste" 
the consciously moral man who makes of his mo- 
rality an anti-social force. "Whom, then, has Moli- 
ere been all the while victimizing, if not himself, 
or at least what was closest kin to him? 

Is it fine to die in battle? Is it not as fine and 
finer may be to die for years by inches, and wit- 
tily, as Heine? If William Blake falls asleep 
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singing in songs of his own improvising the glory 
of his God, and triumphs over t lie world, the devil, 
and the flesh; what of Scnrron, the tortured knot 
of nerves that flinches not nor wails, expiring in a 
jest that makes his friends about him riot with 
laughter for the last time? 

Much, I fear, ought still to he said on this and 
many points, but, in conclusion, let me vindicate 
(or rather concisely suggest modes of vindica- 
tion for) our inherent right to laugh with the mas- 
ters and the gods; nay, if needs were at the very 
gods even, and the masters, or laugh (if such a 
thing as yet he thinkable) at what must normally 
seem greater to us than they — our own very selves. 

First. Is laughter Irreligious? On the con- 
trary, laughter is religious, since it involves faith. 
Not necessarily a theological but a religious faith 
is at the core of it, a faith that if I perish the 
world will go on nevertheless; and perhaps if I 
should fall it may advantage the world, hard as 
that may be to believe! The Greeks went to the 
length of laughing at their god of laughter, not 
because he was pes se ridiculous (for he is most 
deeply serious and worshipful), but because in 
laughing at the misconception of the god of 
laughter, they could summon him the sooner into 
their midst. 

Si-:cokd. Is laughter nuphilosophicol? Most as- 
suredly. The comic artist always hates the phi- 
losopher and there is a reason for this. If Aris- 
tophanes pillories Socrates, it is not the fault of 
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Aristophanes, but of Socrates. Socrates is, after 
all, a sophist. Tie seeks to further the contemplat- 
ive life. He would have us stop to think. But he 
who stops to think will never even start to do 
anything in this world. You do not want to stop 
for discussion, you want to go on and do, and dis- 
cuss when you have done it, provided you are 
lucky and survive the deed, if not, some one else 
will, doubtless, have the leisure — and the pleasure. 
Socrates is, therefore, the natural enemy of Aris- 
tophanes, who stands for the active life, and be- 
lieves in i/Kconsciousness, knowing that nothing 
can really satisfy which proceeds from self-con- 
sciousness, and therefore gaily offers men the 
ecstasy of self-oblivious laughter. Stop laughing, 
by all means, if you want to be a philosopher.* 

Titird. Is it immoral? That is a very impor- 
tant objection urged against comedy from genera- 
tion to generation. It is not only not immoral, 
but it is the preservation of morals to cultivate 
by use, a faculty for all sorts of laughter. It is 
the hallucination of prevalent evil which drives 
men to despair. Now, evil always seems to be 
prevalent when you scrutinize it, for scrutiny in- 
volves confined attention to what lies immediately 
under the lens in the focused light. Being wher- 
ever we see, we surmise, nay, affirm it to be every- 
where. But were it reallv evervwhere, vou and I 
could not be here to express such an opinion. 

•Prrhnps horo (soriously speaking) ttc havo the reason for tho 
3 ittlu help thu philosophers give us for the understanding of our 
present subject ! 
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Clearly, the thing to do, then, is to belittle the evil 
by fair means and foul, to undignify it, and so roh 
it of its horrors that we shall not lose wits or 
heart. By laughing at the evil, we get rid of the 
false impression of its omnipotence; we get a 
little courage, and our despair turns a somersault 
up into glory from the swinging trapeze of faith. 

Fourth. Is laughter superficial? Of course it 
is superficial. In one sense, however, and not in 
another. But then some people prefer to he 
driven as a plummet to the bottom of the sea, rather 
than float as a boat ou the surface. The child 
comes into the world with the art of wailing per- 
fect; the art of laughing has to be learned. Ig- 
norance is bliss, and as we must have some bliss, 
we must have some ignorance, which would bet- 
ter be of the wilful sort, lest it be too summarily 
surprised by our city cousin's worldly wisdom. 
Distinguish, pray, between ignorance and igno- 
rance! If you call that "being superficial,'* let us 
be superficial, by all means. 

Fifth. Is laughter unsympathetic? This is an- 
other great objection raised against comedy. Of 
course it is unsympathetic; but, ought one to be 
always and everywhere sympathetic? Some peo- 
ple say one ought. "Laugh and the world laughs 
with you-, weep and you weep alone." How sad! 
Thank God, when you weep everybody does not 
weep, that there is some limit to the spread of in- 
fection. Sympathy has value in life, great value, 
and it should be cultivated, but ought it to be 
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understood as "vicarious sensation," sensation 
for another through the imagination; and this 
sympathy can at most only tell me what is amiss, 
not what I should do to remedy the ill. There- 
fore, I shall not expect to be saved by sympathy. 
It is not sympathy that we require for social sal- 
vation, but good, simple common sense, the comic 
sense, which, neutralizing morbid egoism, does 
away with both alter and ego — leaves us a plain 
perspective — the gay bird's eye view of the gods. 
Sixth. Is the philosophy of laughter unlieroic? 
I do not believe it. Let me compare briefly two 
men, Corneille and Moliere, chosen because they 
stand in their characteristic attitudes for a com- 
plete contrast. Corneille is tragic; he tells us 
how to do and die, and live in the offspring of 
others we have inspired. Moliere tells us how to 
be less intensively, extensively more, how to live 
and not die, how to rear offspring of our own for 
ourselves, aud offspring, also, incidentally, for 
the departed heroes! Which is the nobler func- 
tion? The hero sacrifices his social qualities to 
his individual perfection of a particular sort, 
whatever that may be ; while the common man sac- 
rifices his individuality to his social obligations, 
as he conceives them. The hero becomes a kind 
of specialist, while the poor common man has 
meaner but more manifold qualities. The reward 
of the hero is thoroughness and worship, which 
is a fine reward. The reward of the other is some 
love, perhaps, for his amiability. Then, you may 
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say, that one is an instance of a particular, definite 
perfection of life for which the world is not alto- 
gether ready; the other, an instance of tlje vital 
compromise which it demands. AVhich is the more 
heroic, in the sense of the courageous, of the 
twain? Think of it! Death unto life is the hero's 
way, the tragic method — surrender of society, sur- 
render of love; and the way of the common man 
is, — the surrender of distinction, the surrender 
of worship, of ecstasy, of self-admiration, — in or- 
der to engage in the ordinary business of life. 
Which is really, all things reckoned, the greater 
man, the complete common man, or the complete 
hero? It may not be for us to choose which we 
shall endeavor to become, and our function is no 
doubt quite definitely settled for us already. Still, 
if it be settled in the paths of the common man, 
let us take this comfort: society needs us more, 
perhaps, even than she does the most harrowing 
heroes; and our high priest, the Comic Artist, is 
not without his special service, dignity and re- 
ward. 
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William Norman Guthrie (1868-1944) intenta 
aqui una caracterizacion de lo comico. En 
tres apartados explora las interrelaciones 
entre comedia y tragedia, la psicologia del espiritu comico 
y una especie de apologia de la risa, respectivamente. 

Lo comico, no circunscrito a un genero literario 
particular, se refiere a un estado de animo, un espiritu o 
una actitud intelectual y emocional. El autor se vale de las 
figuras del monstruo y el falso heroe para exponer los 
polos opuestos en los que sitiia la comedia y la tragedia, y 
tiende los hilos que las unen. Mediante estos personajes, la 
comedia artistica exhibe con la risa lo que la tragedia con 
el sufrimiento. 

En el segundo apartado explora la psicologia del 
espiritu comico, el misterio de por que reimos, destacando 
entre otras cualidades, el hecho de que lo comico exige un 
cierto grado de inteligencia y conocimiento, experiencia, 
sofisticacion, pero tambien un dejo de melancolia o 
disgusto ante ciertos aspectos de la vida. 

Finalmente, el autor acude a una larga nomina de 
obras y escritores entranables al universo en cuestion, para 
responder a las criticas que han tachado lo comico, y en 
general, la risa, como algo poco heroico, superficial, 
carente de compasion, inmoral, ajeno a la filosofia, y para 
reivindicar su papel en la sociedad y la literatura. 



